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Arkansas, upon a piece of land which was covered 
with dead cotton stalks but a few months before. 
They have no reason for being except the close 
proximity of a newly erected sawmill, and they are 
intended to house a number of families whose in- 
comes range between nine and eighteen dollars 
per week, with the average hovering at twelve 
dollars. And yet these people enjoy well-aired 
and comfortable houses, with such conveniences 
as electric lights, natural gas, fire protection, mail 
delivery and telephones, while churches and schools 
are but a few steps distant. 

No two bungalows are alike in color, and al- 
though there are but three variations of design 
the manner in which these houses are placed gives 
an impression of great variety. They are built 
of short-leaf pine, known commercially as Arkansas 
Soft Pine, which adapts itself to all necessary uses 
except for shingles, and these are of red cedar, 
stained in colors to contrast with the walls and 



trim. Inside, the floors and finish are of the same 
material as the outer siding, the wood dressed and 
stained to bring out its natural beauty of grain. 
Rooms are large, with wide windows, and spacious 
verandas afford pleasant refuges from the extreme- 
ly warm summer sun. 

There are three sizes, three, four and five rooms, 
the two larger types boasting bathrooms in addi- 
tion to the living apartments. Rentals are seven, 
ten and twelve dollars respectively in proportion 
to size. The final argument from the builder's 
point of view is that they bring good revenue, for 
the total investment was but a few dollars above 
seven hundred per dwelling. 

Thus, by an investment but slightly greater than 
that of many an unsightly town development, the 
owners of this mill town brought into being a 
pleasant homelike village, whose inhabitants are 
both comfortable and proud of their homes. 



THE CHALET SUISSE AND THE BUNGALOW 

By E. B. Allen 



T""HE bungalow, so deservedly popular as a country 
* house, especially on the Pacific Coast where it 
has been so extensively developed, while of varied 
character, owes more to the native architecture of 
the Swiss mountaineers than any other, for its char- 
acteristic and picturesque outlines, utility and adapt- 
ability to our country life. No other style is so 
plastic, so easily moulded to our individuality, so 
adaptable to varied situations and conditions. 

The accompanying illustrations are from photo- 
graphs of a few of these original Swiss chalets, tak- 
en during a short sojourn in the Bernese Oberland 
and valley of Grindelwald, Switzerland, where these 
ancient and fascinating mountain houses are still 



numerous. A comparison at once shows the strong 
resemblance between these homes and a majority of 
our bungalows. 

Swiss chalet architecture is considered the oldest 
in the world, having apparently originated with the 
Swiss lake-dwellers in prehistoric times, and thus 
must be man's first attempt at house building. Some 
of these houses are so very primitive that this is 
easy of belief. There is, however, a very strong 
resemblance between these dwellings in Switzerland 
and those of Sweden, Norway, Lapland, Bohemia 
and the Austrian Alps. Their interior arrange- 
ments, furniture, ornaments, carvings and painted 
decorations are also strangely similar, as if wave 




CHALET OVERLOOKING THE GRINDELWALD, GLACIER AND ICE PEAKS. 
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House in the Outskirts of the Town of Grindelwald 

Gap Can Be Seen the Glistening, Blinding W 
Head of The Jungfrau. 



on wave of immigration or the natural spread of 
ideas had carried them far from the point or origin. 
Still there is a variation from country to country, 
just as there is from Canton to Canton, in Switzer- 
land. 

They are scattered all over the hills and valleys, 
even to the edges of glaciers and perpetual snow, 
frequently perching like birds' nests in most unlikely 
places. They appear at the road side and on promi- 
nent points above you, while a sudden turn in the 
road may bring you almost on the stone laden roof 
of one of them nestling at your feet. But wherever 
they are, their positions are so well chosen that they 
seem always a natural part of the landscape, at one 
with the mountains, the little patches of verdant 
fields and the eternal snow. 

They vary from tiny sheds for the storage of hay 
on the hillsides, or shelters for cows and goats or 
weary travelers, to the snug, strong farmhouse, 
sheltering not only the family, but all the cattle, 
goats, hay, provisions, as well under its roof. With- 
in others which are often leaky and dilapidated from 
age and neglect, is made the famous Swiss Cheese. 

The front or facade of a chalet 
is quite human. It is indeed the 
face of the house, — a true index to 
its character and that of its occu- 
pants. Also it gives the family 
history. Thus, if it belongs to a 
skilled carver, it displays his best 
handiwork across its front, on 
mouldings, beam ends and brackets, 
etc.; otherwise it is plain. If the 
owner has an artistic sense (and 
most of them have) , these carvings 
and spaces between are painted with 
harmonious combinations of blue, 
green, red, violet, white, etc. 

If the house has more than one 
room in front, it again is shown by 
the vertical rows of projecting 
beam ends of the interior walls, 
which divide them, one from an- 
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other. The owner's poetical nature 
is shown in the inscription on its 
special beam over the windows, al- 
ways appropriate and interesting. 
Then there is the record, like a page 
from history, giving the owner's 
name, the builder's name and the 
date of erection. Neglect and care 
both leave their imprint also. This 
surely is a most unique collection 
of facts and fancies, nowhere else 
to be found, easily read by any one 
strolling along the roadway. They 
are veritable poems in wood, with 
a beauty and grace, never to be for- 
gotten by those who have seen them. 
These inscriptions are unique, full 
of religious fervor, hospitality and 
the spirit of freedom. 

Roof end and balcony are sup- 
ported by huge brackets formed by 
the projecting ends of the beams 
which compose the house walls. 
They are cut into graceful curves 
and decorated with carving. The 
balusters of the balconies and stairs also show a 
bewildering array of carved designs. The houses 
combine to a surprising extent, massive strength 
and solidity (as displayed by their heavy beams 
and supports) with a delicate lightness and airy 
grace, which is contributed by the carvings and 
ornaments. 

The wood, innocent of paint, is weathered to a 
rich mahogany or light gray, in pleasing contrast to 
the vivid green of the fields or the yellow, ripening 
grain. The casement windows filled with small 
panes of glass, round or square, are numerous, fre- 
quently extending across the entire front of the 
house, and around the corner of the first story. They 
are protected by solid green shutters. Some have 
balconies under the eaves and outside staircases 
reaching to the upper stories. 

There is the stamp of antiquity everywhere and 
one wonders how many generations have been shel- 
tered within these walls. All nature seems friendly 
and at peace in this wondrous little corner of the 
universe where man first built the chalet. 




a Valley at the Intersection of Two Lakes. 



